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Chats With the Editor 
Saved From a Mob 


I told you a few weeks ago about 
the time of trouble and that God will pro- 
tect those who trust in Him when they are 
attacked by bands of wicked men. This 
story tells about a time in the past when 
God protected a good man from the fury 
of a mob. 

John Wesley was the great Methodist 
minister who preached all over England 
during the 1700's. Millions were con- 
verted as a result of his work. The devil 
didn’t like it. 

In the year 1746 Wesley went to the 
southwest part of England. In the city of 
Falmouth he visited a sick man. 

Many of the people of the town had 
been impressed by what Wesley had told 
them. But a large number were angry. 
They didn’t like being told to stop doing 
some of the things they enjoyed. 

This rough band heard that Wesley had 
gone into the sick man’s house, and they 
determined to attack him there. They 
gathered in front and began shouting, 
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“Bring out the Methodist! Where is the 
Methodist!” 

Wesley did not go out, so the mob de- 
cided to come in. They broke open the 
door and charged up the stairs. 

When they reached the bedroom they 
found that the door was locked. The men 
in front held back. 

But in the crowd were sailors from the 
many ships in the port. They were [ittle 
better than pirates and gloried in a fight. 
No locked door was going to stop them! 
They shoved aside the hesitating men at 
the front and set their shoulders to the: 
wood. “Avast, lads, avast!” they cried, and! 
pushed so hard that the hinges flew off: 
and the door fell in. There was nothing: 
now between them and the man they hated. 

Nothing, that is, except the angels and 
the power of God. 

Wesley stood up from the chair where 
he had been sitting and looked the men 
straight in the eye. “Here I am,” he said. 
“Did one of you want to talk to me?” 

The angry men stood still. Their shout- 
ing and screaming died away. And as 
Wesley walked forward, the men fell back. 

Wesley advanced into the upper passage- 
way, and the mobsters pressed themselves 
against the wall to give him room to pass. 
They watched him with their eyes, they 
cursed him in their hearts, but they could 
lift neither foot nor fist to stop him. 

Through the passageway, and the mob 
made room. Down the stairs. All the while 
Wesley was talking, chiding them for their 
unkindness, challenging them to give one 
reason for their wicked behavior. 

Out the front door. Hundreds blocked 
the street—but they made way just as those 
inside had done as Wesley approached. 

The Reformer who founded the Meth- 
odist Church, went on through the mob 
and got safely onto a ship and traveled to 
a great many other cities and towns in 
England and the American colonies, con- 
tinuing his tremendous work for God. 








And so we too can be sure that a) a 


will never forsake us when we are work- 
ing for Him. 


Your friend, 


hartenee Wacol 




















HOME With a COLD 


By LOTTIE A. HOLT 


ered was dressed in her blue quilted 
robe and was sitting in the big brown 
rocker by the door when mother came home 
from church. 

“And how is the sick girl?” mother asked, 
as she leaned over to give Helen a quick 
kiss on the forehead. 

“All right,’ Helen smiled. She was still 
hoarse from a bad cold, and it was hard to 
talk. 

“Several girls in your class asked me to 
tell you they missed you. Let’s see, Sharon 
and Janice and Mary and Laura, I remem- 
ber.” 

Mother hung her coat in the hall closet, 
then put her Bible and Sabbath school 
Quarterly on the bookcase near the tele- 
vision set. 

“I thought I put this TV Guide in the 
drawer yesterday afternoon,” she said 
thoughtfully. She picked up the Gwide and 
put it into the drawer of the library table. 
“I’m sure I did...” 


“How were the services, Mother?” Helen 
questioned, watching mother closely. 

“Very good. Elder Jones preached an in- 
teresting sermon on the Ten Command- 
ments. You'd have enjoyed it.” 

“Were there many people present?” 
Helen continued, trying to keep mother 
from thinking about the TV schedule again. 

“Yes, there was quite a large congregation 
this morning. The choir sang well too.” 
Mother was standing right in front of the 
television set now, and Helen’s heart skipped 
a beat. Before she could think of another 
question to ask, mother had placed her hand 
on the set. She turned and faced Helen 
squarely. 

“Helen, have you been watching TV? 
The set is warm.” 

“No, Mother. I was in bed until just 
before you came.” Helen’s heart was pound- 
ing hard and fast, but mother did not move. 
She continued to look straight at Helen. 

To page 16 


“Helen, were you watching TV while | was at church?” mother asked. 
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POISONED! 


By W. L. BARCLAY 


or was not feeling well. His throat 
was swollen and he could hardly swallow; 
he was feverish and tired. What a terrible 
way to spend his eleventh birthday! 

“What's wrong with you, Billy?” mother 
asked. 

“I don’t know. I just don’t feel well,” 
Billy replied. 

“Perhaps I ought to take you to a doctor,” 
mother said. “If it is something serious he 
can help you.” 

But the doctor was the last man Billy 
wanted to see. He did not know exactly 
what was wrong with him, but he had a 
pretty good idea, and he didn’t want mother 
to find out. 

Mother told Billy to dress, and soon they 
were on their way to the family doctor. 
There were a number of people ahead of 
them, and they had to wait quite a while 
before their turn came. Billy just sat and 
wished the doctor would hurry up. He felt 
worse all the time, and his throat was terri- 
bly sore. If he could only lie down and rest 
awhile maybe he would feel better. 

Finally the nurse called them and showed 
them into the doctor’s office. 

“Hello, Billy,” said the doctor. “Why 
aren’t you in school today? I thought you 
liked school.” Billy attended the public 
school just a few blocks from his home. 

The lad tried to smile, but he did not 
say anything, so mother did the talking. 

“Doctor, I don’t know what is wrong 
with Billy. For several days now he has sat 
around the house when he came home from 
school. It is not like him at all, for he is 
so lively all the time. He says his throat is 
sore, and he seems to have a fever. I wish 
you would find out what is wrong.” 


“All right,’ the doctor said. Then he 
turned to Billy and looked at him. “What 
have you been eating lately, son? Have 
you been getting too much candy?” 

“No, sir,” Billy replied. “I haven’t had 
any candy for a long time.” 

“Come over here and let me take a look 
at you,” the doctor said. 

Billy moved over and sat on a chair next 
to the doctor. The nurse came in and put a 
thermometer in Billy’s mouth. She also felt 
his pulse. While she was doing this the 
doctor sat quietly watching Billy. Finally 
the nurse took the thermometer and looked 
at it. She made some notes on a card and 
handed it to the doctor. The doctor read 
what the nurse had written, then asked the 
boy to open his mouth. 

He flashed a light into Billy's mouth and 
saw that his throat was red and swollen. 
“Here, Billy, lie on this table. I want to 
examine you some more,” he said. 

The doctor thumped on Billy’s chest. He 
looked into his eyes. He looked into his 
nose. He listened to his heart beat, and he 
listened to the sound of his lungs. Each 
time he examined a different place on Billy 
he wrote on the card the nurse had given 
him. Finally the examination was over and 
the doctor asked Billy to sit in the chair 
again. He studied the card carefully for a 
while, then he reached over and put his 
finger on Billy’s wrist and felt his pulse. 
As he did so he turned Billy’s hand, palm 
up, and looked at his fingers. What he | 4 
there bore out what his examination had 
shown him. There was a faint tinge of a 
yellow stain on Billy’s fingers. 

“I think I know what is wrong with 
Billy,” he said to mother. 
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“I am so glad,” replied mother. “What 
can we do to help him get better?” 

“I am afraid you are not going to be so 
glad,” the doctor stated, “because I think 
Billy has started a secret habit. What I am 
going to say will surprise you. However, 
I am glad you brought him to me, because 
I think I can help him.” 

He turned to Billy. “How long have you 
been smoking, young man?” 

Billy hung his head sheepishly and said 
nothing. The doctor put his arm around the 
lad’s shoulder and gave him a squeeze. 

3 * “Come on, son,” he said. “We want to 
elp you, and we can do that better if you 
will tell us.” 





“Is that his trouble, Doctor?” mother . 


asked. 

“He is suffering from nicotine poisoning,” 
the doctor replied. “And this condition 
could only come from years of smoking. 
Billy’s whole system is weakened by the 
poison, and he is not able to throw off even 
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The doctor turned to Billy. “How long have you been smoking, young man?” 


a slight cold. Unless he gets over the habit 
he will always be sickly and weak.” 

“Oh, Billy,” mother wept, “how could 
you do a thing like this? How could you 
deceive your father and me? And now you 
are sick. Where did you learn to smoke?” 

Billy saw that it was useless to try to de- 
ceive mother any longer, so he decided to 
make a clean breast of it. 

Turning to the doctor he spoke in a low 
voice. “I have been smoking for a long 
time, Doctor.” 

“When did you begin?” urged the doctor. 
“And who gave you your first smoke?” 

“Before I started to school; when I was 
only four years old,” replied Billy. “I saw 
father smoke his pipe, and I saw my uncle 
smoke his cigarettes, and I wanted to be 
like them.” 

“Of course, you did not know that your 
father had tried to stop smoking. He knew 
it was bad for him,” mother said. 


To page 16 
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Chapter Five: Love Builds a Thatch Hut 


GARDENER for GOD 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


If you missed the last chapter: 


After the governor refused to stamp his seal on Robert 
Moffat’s papers, giving him permission to travel into 
Namaqualand, Robert was left stranded in Cape Town. 
At first he was quite bitter, wondering why God had let 
this happen to him. Then he realized that there was 
much he could do. He studied the Dutch language until 
he knew it quite well. Then he heard of an evangelist who 
was going on a 700-mile trip among the villagers to 
pale Robert went with him and learned a great deal 
about how to speak to the Africans. When he got back 
to Cape Town, the governor called him to his office and 
told him he had decided to stamp his papers after all. 
Robert went out, overjoyed, and bought supplies. At last 
he could start the journey into Namaqualand. Mr. Ebner, 
another missionary, showed him the way, and after four 
difficult months they arrived in the middle of the night 
outside Afrikaner’s kraal. All was dark. Would Afrikaner 
let them in? 


Sg sun was well up when the huge gate 
to the kraal swung open to admit the 
travelers. In a way Robert was glad that 
no one had answered the pounding of Mr. 
Ebner’s fists the night before. They were 
cold and wet, and shelter had seemed so 
important at the time. But now he realized 
they would have been objects of scorn or 
pity in their bedraggled condition. Going 
back into the river in the morning, they 
washed away their mud and grime. Then 
they dried their clothes by the campfire. 


Now as he went forward to face Afri- 
kaner, Robert brushed his hair back with 
his hands. This was the long-awaited mo- 
ment. 

Afrikaner stood at the gate of the inner- 
most court of the kraal. He was a tall man 
with burnished skin. His hair was roached 
high in the air, almost making a crown. 
The thing that Robert noticed first was that 
the chief wore no bracelets, no beads, no 
paint. Not even his hand-me-down English 
trousers took away from his stately appear- 
ance. His stature, his bearing, and his bur- 
nished skin enhanced his kingly bearing. 

Robert looked at him with great pleasure. 
Then he advanced with his hands out- 
stretched. “My friend,” he greeted Afri- 
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kaner in Dutch. His admiration shone in 
his eyes. Here was a man to win—a man 
to love. 

Afrikaner didn’t take the outstretched 
hands. His expression told nothing. But 
he clapped his hands and ordered food. As 
the women began preparing it, the chief 
strode away. Robert knew that his heart 
should be chilled, but it wasn’t. It glowed. 

For days Afrikaner was very cool toward 
the two missionaries. He seemed to feel 
even less friendly to Mr. Ebner, who had 
baptized him, than he did to Robert Moffat, 
if such a thing was possible. At last Mr. 
Ebner told Robert that the kraal was his to 
serve alone. Another field had been chosen 
for the older missionary. 

After Mr. Ebner had gone, Robert took 
stock of his possessions. The cart was broken 
down and useless, or so it seemed. There 
was not a sheep left. His one ox was thin 
and rough-haired. Having spent most of his 
year’s salary—about $125 for supplies—Rob- 
ert felt lost and helpless. It was a lonely 
place to be, and he felt his lack of experience 
keenly. Surely if he were more experienced 
he would know how to approach Afrikaner; 
he would know how to make him see that 
he had come to him in love. 

Sitting down on a straw mat in front of 
the wall that housed the animals, Robert 
began to read his Bible. Suddenly he looked 











up and found Afrikaner staring down # ani 
him. He sprang to his feet, smiling. Perhap 


Afrikaner had expected him to be fright- 
ened, for he seemed surprised at Moffat’s re- 
action. Then he too smiled. 

Clapping his hands together, Afrikaner 
called the women of the kraal to him. “Build 
a house for our friend,” he said tersely. “He 
is staying with us.” 

“I can’t believe it!” Robert told Afrikaner 




















a half hour later. He was staring at the hut 
that stood before him, finished. The women 
had bent slender poles into a shape that 
looked like the top half of a globe, and had 
covered them with straw and matting. Inside 
they had put matting on the floor. The 
house was complete. Not really knowing 
that he was going to do it, Robert dropped 
to his knees. He saw quick scorn in Afri- 
kaner’s eyes and knew that the savage chief 
was certain that he was kneeling to him in 
gratitude. 

Robert closed his eyes. “Our heavenly 
Father,” he said, “we are grateful for Thy 
loving-kindness. Bless this home in this 
new world. And bless him who gave us this 
home. For Jesus’ sake. Amen.” 

When he rose to his feet, Afrikaner was 
staring at him. There was a strange glitter 
in his eyes. Robert couldn't tell if the chief 
was angry because he had been kneeling to 
God instead of to him. As the tall dark man 
strode away, Robert was puzzled. Afrikaner 
had actually glared at the young missionary 
as if he would like to do away with him. 

Late that night, as Robert lay on his mats 
in the hut, he heard strange noises outside. 
Something was trying to get in. The sounds 
were stealthy, but he could make out that 
they were right at the door. Afrikaner, he 
thought wildly, had given him this place 
to make him feel safe. It really was anger 
in his face that afternoon. Now he was send- 
ing someone to kill him. 

He didn’t know how long he lay there, 
unable to move because he felt as if a black 





hand was reaching for his heart. Once he 
was sure he saw the glitter of a knife. At 
last he made himself crawl to the doorway. 
There was no need to lie like a coward, 
waiting for death. He pushed the door open 
and peered into the night. 

The sounds had stopped when he began 
to crawl to the door; now they began again. 
Suddenly Robert brushed into something in 
the dark. Someone or something pushed him 
from the other side. Then the firelight 
flickered up for an instant. Robert sat down 
on the ground, and with his arms around 
the necks of the objects, laughed and 
laughed. The dreaded chief had seen to it 
that two cows had been placed at his service. 
One was tied to each door pole. 

Robert opened his day school the very 
next morning. Much to his surprise, in a 
few weeks Afrikaner became one of his 
pupils. As the chief became more and more 
interested in the gospel, the people of his 
kraal became more interested too. Robert’s 
happiness was so complete that it was hard 
for him to remember that he had been 
lonely and afraid. In fact, he couldn’t even 
imagine being with any other people than 
his beloved Africans. 

He soon learned, however, that everyone 
in the kraal was not so happy. Grazing for 
the cows was so sparse in this arid country 
that the cows never did give enough milk. 
He himself barely eked out enough food to 
survive on. It would be almost a year before 
he got more money from the mission board, 
so he couldn’t go into Cape Town and buy 


The noise sounded like angry natives coming to murder him. Robert crawled to the door to look out. 
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supplies. And even if he could, they wouldn’t 
last any time at all. 
“Have you ever thought of moving away 


from here,” he asked Afrikaner, “to a place 
where there is better grazing?” 
“Many times,” Afrikaner told him, 


“many times. But we have never gone far 
enough to find a better place. Other places 
we have visited are just like this one.” 

“We will try again. I would like to have 
a spot where a few good gardens could 
be planted.” He grinned at Afrikaner. “I 
could surely teach the people how to plant 
and raise vegetables.” 

Afrikaner shook his head and looked 
skeptical, but he agreed to go. Then Robert 
began to repair his oxcart so they would have 
a way to carry food on the journey. He 
didn’t have any tools, so he began to shape 
some out of anything he could find. It 
took weeks to get the cart ready. All the 
people tried to help, but most of the time 
they simply watched him, wide-eyed with 
admiration. “Once upon a time my father 
told me that I would be glad I had learned 
a little blacksmithing,” he confessed, as he 
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bent the iron strip from the tail gate into 
a hub for an axle. “I didn’t know it then 
but I know now that God can use all of 
our knowledge, no matter how bitterly we 
learned it.” 

After many miles and many weeks of 
travel the folks from Afrikaner’s kraal came 
home again. Nothing to the north of them 
offered any more hope than they had in this 
spot. “We must find a place,” Robert in- 
sisted. “This is not the proper place for a 
successful mission station. People need to 
have food and clothing and work to do that 
will help them to get these things.” 

“There is a place beyond where we went,” 
Chief Afrikaner told him. “It is calle 
Bechuanaland. You could go alone to vis 
it, and if you think it would be good for a 
mission, then I would buy land and come 
with you, bringing my people with me.” 

Robert made the trip, and it convinced 
him that he was right about changing loca- 
tions. He arranged for Afrikaner to buy 
some land. He began to plan on being a 
preacher and a teacher there. “But first we 

To page 18 














RIDE TO REMEMBER 


By EVELYN BIGFORD LUTZ 


T SHOULD be along in about 20 min- 

utes,” the ticket agent at the railroad depot 
was saying to Cheryl. “I can’t sell another 
ticket, but if you are lucky enough to get on 
when it arrives, you can buy one on the 
train.” 

“It” was the second section of the last 
steam-operated passenger train on any major 
railroad in the country. 

Cheryl turned away from the window 
with a gleam in her eye. She hadn’t even 
thought of riding on the historic train until 
that moment. 

We had missed seeing the first section 
when it went through our home town of 
Holly but had heard someone say that it 
would be stopping in the next town for 
some time. So, thinking we might yet 
see the last steam locomotive on the Grand 
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This is the locomotive that pulled Cheryl’s train on 
the last steam-operated passenger trip in America. 


Trunk Railroad, we hurriedly drove the 
five miles to Fenton. How disappointed 
we were to discover we had just missed it! 

Then we heard that another was on its 
way, and Cheryl went into the depot to 
learn if this was true. 

“May I go, Mother?” she asked excitedly. 

“It’s all right with me,” I replied. “But 
remember, the man said #f you can get on. 
Apparently the train is pretty crowded.” 

Later we learned that railroad officials 
had originally planned for a single engine 
to pull 12 cars, but that the demand to 
ride on the last regular steam-hauled run 
had been so great they had added a second 
engine with 21 more cars. It was estimated 
that more than 3,500 persons were aboard 
the 33 coaches for the 120-mile round trip 
from Detroit to Durand, Michigan, and 
many others were turned away. 

For a few moments we thought Cheryl 
would lose her chance of getting on because 
we didn’t have the fare! It was only $1.60, 
but in my haste I had forgotten my purse. 
Grandpa hadn’t cashed his check yet and 
had only a dollar bill and some pennies. 

Then I remembered I had some change 
in my coat pocket. Hurriedly I counted it. 
“Twenty-five, thirty-five,  forty’—Cheryl 
looked on anxiously—"fifty-six, fifty-seven, 
fifty-eight cents. And grandpa’s dollar and 
pennies make $1.70!” 

“Don’t be reckless with that dime that’s 
left over,” grandpa teased, as we walked 
back to the station platform. 

There was a holiday atmosphere as crowds 
of people lined the tracks on both sides. 
Many were standing with cameras ready. 
A teacher from the high school had his re- 
cording equipment set up to catch the 
engine sounds, which were soon to be heard 
no more. 

Every few minutes someone would cry 
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BLESSING FOR SABBATH DINNER 


Poetry Award 


By KARL KLYM, Age 11 
Cornelius, Oregon 


Father, watch over us today, 

Keep our footsteps turned Your way. 
Help us to be just like You, 

Help us to be kind and true. 

Faith and purity we need; 

Keep us like a good strong seed, 
Growing love and faithfulness, 
Kindness, too, and thoughtfulness. 
Father, thank You for this food, 
Help us use it to be good. 


CAUGHT IN THE SHOOTING 


True-Story Award 
By RICHARD OSBORN, Age 13 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


One day when we were living in Lebanon, 
we were on our way home from the beach. 
It was a nice day, and we had taken some 
other people along with us. 

All of a sudden we came up to a row of 
tanks. We couldn’t stop and turn back for 
it was already too late. On the side of the 
road we saw two soldiers duck and run. Then 
we heard shooting. My dad said, “Duck 
down!” We all got down. Some of the people 
in our car looked out and saw fire coming 
out of the guns. We could smell the gun- 
powder from the guns shooting. We got out 
of the firing safely. 

The next day we heard that a bullet had 
hit the eye of a man and the eye had to be 
removed. 

Don’t you think the Lord protected us? 
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GOD’S WONDERFUL WORK 


Poetry Award 


By LARRY VOWLES, Age 13 
Evansville, Indiana 


God's work is hard, 
God's work is fun, 

And, my dear friend, 
It must be done. 


God's work is much, 
God's workers few. 
Yes, my dear friend, 
We've work to do. 


So let the Saviour 
In our heart, 

That you and | 
May do our part 


To save lost souls, 

To bring sheaves in; 
And victory 

We're sure to win. 





THE BIGGEST POPCORN BALL 


First True-Story Award 
By LYLEEN MARIE HENDERSON, Age 11 
Keene, North Dakota 


“Come and children,” called 
grandma. 

The children all ran for the door. & a 

Ann sat down at the table. In front of 
her was a large bowl of popcorn balls. She 
gazed at a big popcorn ball on top, the 
biggest one of all. 

Jim, Mary, and Tom sat down too. 
Grandma brought some mashed potatoes to 
the table and then she sat down. 

Ann could hardly take her eyes off the big 


popcorn ball to pray. 


eat, 








Then grandma said, “The: popcorn balfs 
ane for dessert. Eat: your other: food first.” 

Ann's heart sank. Would someone else 
get that large ball? She ate as fast as she 
could. 

Then grandma said, “Is everyone ready 
for the popcorn balls?” 

Ann couldn’t wait. Like a dog grabbing 
a bone, she grabbed the biggest ball. 

She took a great bite out of it. The pop- 
corn did not taste like the ones grandma 
had made before. It tasted salty. Then she 
took another huge bite. It tasted horrible, 
almost like a block of salt. Worse than that, 
everyone was laughing at her. 

Ann looked at grandma and saw a know- 
ing smile. Ann’s face turned red with shame. 

Then grandma said kindly, “It isn’t wise 
to take the biggest—selfishness never pays.” 

Tears welled up in Ann’s eyes as she 
solemnly said, “Grandma, I'll never, never 
take the biggest again.” 

Ann has always remembered the lesson 
that the salty popcorn ball taught her. 


THE MISSING WATCH 


True-Story Award 


By MAXINE RITZENTHALER, Age 13 
Rainier, Oregon 


One day, when I got done helping to feed 
the goats, I found my watch was gone. I 
went back up to the house to see if I had 
put it in my watch box, but it wasn’t there. 

I thought, “Oh, dear, what will mother 
say when she gets back from town?” Then 
I thought I'd better get right down and pray 
about it. I got up from my knees and thought, 
“Where did I last see that watch?” 

Then I remembered having taken it off 
before I had fed Brownie, the goat. I hur- 
ried right down and there it was on the 
picket fence where I had put it. I knelt again 
and thanked my Lord for my watch. 


LOVE 


Poetry Award 
By PAMELA WILLIS, Age 12 
San Diego, California 
The love of Christ is beautiful to me; 
His love my heart and soul doth fill. 
It moves my lips, my hands, my feet; 
I live to do His holy will. 





READY TO GO 


Art Award 


By GEORGE LEMKY, Age 10 
Kelowna, British Columbia, Canada 


THE FLYING PANTS 


First True-Story Award 
By VIRGINIA IRENE STEVENS, Age 14 
Long Beach, California 


“Ah, this is it, I can’t be mistaken. It’s 
a very dark, spooky field. There’s no moon, 
but I can see the two tents already up and 
a number of smaller ones lying on the 
ground.” 

Camp meeting was about to begin. My 
daddy was a colporteur and had just driven 
up from Atlantic City, New Jersey, to 
Trenton, where this “large, spooky field” 
was. He was to help with the tents and 
build piano platforms, for he was a car- 
penter by trade. It was one o'clock in the 
morning and all was quiet. 

Daddy knelt by Brother Thumwood’s 
cot (Brother Thumwood was the field 
missionary secretary) talking to him, when 
out of the silent blackness came a very 
loud, “Help! Help! Halt, thief! Help!” 

“What's that?” 

“It’s Brother Meyers’ voice,” said Elder 
Thumwood. 


To page 17 
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Soon Bob would: be going away, 


and then Jill could move into 


THE BIG BACK ROOM 


By HELEN WEBER 


AREN!” Jill Owens spied her friend 
walking away from school and ran 

swiftly after her. “Wait for me.” Karen 
waited, and Jill, breathless and eager, be- 
gan, “What colors shall I paint my new 
room? I can’t decide on what I want. 
Daddy says r. 

“How about yellow and white?” Karen 
interrupted. 

“Yellow and white,” Jill reflected. “I 
thought of that.” 

“What does your mom say?” 

“That's just it. Mom says to wait.” Jill 
said it lamely. 

But it seemed to Jill that she had been 
waiting most of her life, ever since the day 
long, long ago when the big back room had 
become Bob’s room, and the eternal warn- 
ings and admonitions had begun: “Stay out 
of Bob’s room. Don’t touch Bob’s things. 
Be careful.” 

“When does Bob leave?” Karen asked. 

“Tomorrow,” Jill answered gaily. Bob 
had won a scholarship to an eastern college, 
and tonight there was going to be a farewell 
party for him. 

It was a warm day in mid-September. 
The full green trees seemed lifeless in the 
late summer haze. The two girls walked 
slowly down the street. Jill took off her 
jacket and the sun was hot on her arms. 

“Maybe I can still use the porch for sun 
bathing. It might stay warm all month. Oh, 
Karen, I'm so happy.” She beamed at her 
friend. 

Bob’s room was the big back room at the 
end of the hall. It had two large windows 
that faced south, two smaller windows fac- 
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ing west, and a door that opened onto a 
large upstairs porch. All year round the 
room was flooded with sunlight, and the 
porch was ideal for sun bathing. 

“I can have a party,” Jill planned. “I’m 
sure it will be all right. Karen, whom shall 
I ask?” 

“I suppose everyone,” Karen said. “All 
the girls. And it is warm, isn’t it?” The 
girls wore light summer skirts and sleeve- 
less blouses. “This is the warmest Septem- 
ber we've ever had. When was it decided 
about the room?” 

“Last night,” Jill said breathlessly. 

“Really, Karen, I have the best brother. 
Bob is the one who said it should be mine. 
We were having dinner and ” They 
strolled along kicking up the dust and yel- 
low grass, the dry September heat slowing 
their steps. 

“Why don’t you give Jill my room, Mom?” 
Bob had said, winking at her. The scene 
at the dinner table came back to her vividly. 

“Nonsense,” mother said, while Jill's 
heart almost stopped beating. 

“You'll be home again soon,” daddy said. 

“It won't be the same. Jill’s always 
wanted my room. Let her have it. Huh, 
kid? Now she can take her sun baths with- 
out sneaking in and out.” 

“Bob!” Jill had run around the table to 
hug him. “May I? Oh, Mother! Daddy, 
can it be fixed just for me? Please, Mother; 
please, Daddy? Oh, Bob!” She had hugged 
him so hard he had to beg to be released. 

“I can’t think of anything now,” mother 
said, “except that Bob leaves tomorrow and 
there is still so much to do.” 
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“Please, Mother,” 
say Yes. Please.” 

“Not now, Jill,” daddy said, shaking his 
head. “Mother is tired.” Mother had been 
looking tired, Jill remembered, coming back 
to the present. 

“Karen,” she said abruptly, “I almost for- 
got, but I’ve got to help mom.” She ran 
off, a flash of pink. “So long, and don’t 
forget,” she waved. “Think of colors.” 

Jill ran into the house and quickly up 
the stairs. 

“Jill,” mother called after her. 

“In a minute, Mom.” 

She stood in the doorway of the big 
back room. Mom was too busy to talk about 
it now, but in another day Bob would be 
gone, and then—! Perhaps she could get a 
new bedroom suite, a new desk. Maybe, just 
maybe, she could have her own television 
set. Her mind raced with her plans. She 
could turn it into a combination living 
room and bedroom. She would beg and 
beg daddy for a lounge chair for the porch. 
Oh, but she had so many ideas. And she 
visualized herself lying on the chair, wear- 
ing a new bathing suit, with a tall glass of 


Jill insisted. “Please 


When Bob said, 


lemonade on the table beside her. It was 
going to be wonderful. 

“Jill! You’ve got to come down and 
help.” Jill turned quickly and ran into the 
kitchen, her eyes shining, eager to tell 
mother her plans. 

“Mother,” she began, then halted. She 
hugged her mother and kissed her gently. 
“What should I do, Mom? Just tell me.” 
Mother sighed. 

“I suppose you could set up the tables in 
the living room.” 

As Jill worked she thought of how proud 
she was of her brother and of that glowing 
feeling she would get when she talked about 
him to her friends. He had never really 
been selfish about his room, she remem- 
bered. It was just that—that—it was his! 
She thought of the time mother had sent 
her up there to ask Bob for something. She 
had knocked softly and then waited. 

A group of his friends were studying 
with him, and she remembered so well how 
she felt—as though she hardly knew her 
brother, even though he was only five years 
older; that she was just a pesky little sister, 
a nuisance to have around. She had felt 





JEANIE MC COY, ARTIST 
“Jill can have my room,” jill dashed around the table to hug him. 
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that Bob, her very own brother, was living 
in his own private world, a world that had 
its beginning in a room she had always 
wished belonged to her. 

Jill took the tablecloths out of the drawer 
and spread them over the card tables. She 
went to the buffet for the silverware. 

“I won’t be around much any more,” Bob 
had said last night. 

“This is still home,’ mom had stated 
matter-of-factly. 

“Face it, Mom,” Bob had teased. “It won’t 
be the same.” 

Jill placed the silver in their settings, 
remembering so many things Bob had done 
for her—how many times he had taken her 
to programs when she was small; how, if the 
dark frightened her on the way home, his 
arms had been safe and protecting; and 
that good, proud feeling she always had 
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WHAT’S MY NAME? 
By CARRIE |. QUICK 
My first is in “sugar” and also in “sweet.” 
My next is in “city” and “Zion.” 
My third is in “many” and also in “more.” 
My fourth is in ‘wolf’ and in “lion.” 
My last is in “unit” and also in “one.” 
I was one of the chosen disciples; 
| read from the scroll as | followed the Lord. 
And you can do this with your Bible. 
ANSWER 
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when he drove her to her piano lesson or to 
the dentist’s.s How safe and cherished he 
always made her feel. 

Jill counted dinner plates and set them 
on the buffet. But all the things they had 
shared were a thousand years in the past. 
Bob was like a stranger now, in an adult, 
grown-up world, while she was still a little 
girl. 

The evening was fun. Relatives and 
friends dropped in all evening long. Bob 
received so many gifts. Everyone was proud 
of him and wished him luck. Jill kept busy 
helping mom and talking with the company, 
but all the while she had the thought that 
now she would be the only child at home. 
Everything would revolve about her, and 
best of all, the big back room would be- 
come her very own. After the last guest 
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had departed and mom was doing some 
last-minute packing, she had the wonderful 
feeling that in just twenty-four hours all 
her dreams would come true. 

Bob left early in the morning. The family 
waited until the train was a tiny speck in the 
distance, then they walked out of the station. 

“Drop me off at the office,” daddy said 
to mom, “and then Jill goes on to school.” 
They got into the car. 

“Till go home after I drop Jill.” Jill 
looked warily at her mother. She hoped 
mom wasn’t going to cry. When daddy got 
out of the car he kissed them both, then he 
whispered to Jill, “Go right home after 
school. Mother will need you.” 

“I will, Daddy, I will,’ she promised. 
Didn’t he know she couldn’t wait to get 
home and begin moving her things into 
Bob’s room? No, now it would be Jer room. 

Jill went home immediately after school. 
Mother sat quietly in the living room. The 
dishes and silverware, washed and _ neatly 
arranged, were on the dining-room table, 
waiting to be put away. 

“Hi, Mom,” Jill kissed her mother. Mom 
held her arms about her tightly.. A hush 
of stillness hovered over the house. “Do 
you want me to help you put the dishes 
away?” Jill asked softly, somehow afraid to 
break the hush. 

“No, leave them,” mom said. “Somehow 
I can’t do anything.” Jill paused, then slowly 
went up the stairs. She opened the door to 
Bob’s room. The bed was not made. There 
was a towel on a chair, a pair of slacks 
were on the bed, old shoes on the floor. 
There were books and folders on the desk, 
and a box of stubby pencils. Bob’s globe, on 
iron legs, seemed to stare at her with a for- 
lorn look. Jill had the feeling that the room 
must remain forever exactly as it was at the 
moment. She had a strange sensation that 
Bob would come running up the stairs, 
along with the terrible fear that he might 
never come home again. “Let Jill have my 
room,” she could hear him say. Jill closed 
the door. “When I do come home it won't 
be the same.” Jill wanted to cry. She didn’t 
want anything to be different. She wanted 
Bob home, to be part of the family, the way 
it had been from the day she was born. She 
wanted her big brother home in his very 
own room. 

Mom was still sitting quietly when Jill 
re-entered the living room. 


To page 19 











The Junior Missionary Volunteer Pledge says, 


"I will be pure.” 


JULIE'S 





WEEDS 


By OPAL E. MILLS 


Gr Anos was getting ready to set out 
some plants. First, though, he had to 
dig up the weeds; and even after he had put 
the plants in the ground, he still had to 
keep after the new weeds that sprang up. 

It wasn’t hard to see the weeds in grand- 
pa’s garden. 

But Julie’s weeds were harder to find. 
They were in her mind. And Mary had put 
them there. 

Julie idolized Mary. Mary was two or 
three years older and she knew so many 
things! What did it matter that she couldn't 
get her lessons in school? She knew so 
many more interesting things. Why, Mary 
could tell you all about boys; in fact, boys 
were her favorite subject. 









































































It was interesting to listen to her as she 
exclaimed about how “simply utterly hand- 
some” Fred was, and how “her heart took 
a spin whenever he came around.” 

Mary could sing too, but the songs she 
sang were cheap love songs that “stirred 
her up.” 

At home Julie didn’t listen to that kind 
of music. She had learned how to turn the 
dial on the radio to find something worth 
listening to even when she was a little 
child. Now it was automatic with her. But 
at school she couldn’t turn Mary off, and 
gradually she learned to enjoy the songs 
Mary sang and the stories Mary told. 

Her mind became so full of weeds that 
at Sabbath school she found it hard to con- 
centrate on the lesson. She began losing 
interest in Sabbath school. Instead of lis- 
tening to the mission story and thrilling 
to it as she had in times past, she found 
herself whispering to her classmates, even 
laughing at things that shouldn’t even be 
laughed at. Julie wasn’t the only one. Most 
of the juniors were losing out. It was almost 
impossible to get anyone to come in and 
tell them a story any more because the 
Pathfinders in the junior room were not 
attentive. Their minds were so full of 
weeds that they could not enjoy the good 
things brought to them. 

Fortunately, Julie’s mother discovered the 
weeds in Julie’s mind, and she set to work 
immediately to help Julie get rid of them. 
First of all she told Julie she had to dig 
up the soil for her new garden. She must 
break the bad habits she had established. 


The junior leader couldn’t get anyone to come and 
talk at Sabbath school. People who knew how those 
juniors carried on refused to come and speak. 
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Instead of idolizing Mary and listening 
to her trashy songs and stories, she must 
help Mary understand that what she was 
doing was not Christlike. Julie could help 
her to become interested in the good things 
that go to make a pure mind and a clean 
garden. Then while helping Mary, Julie 
could also help the other boys and girls by 
being the right kind of example. 

Julie loved to sing. Now she began sing- 
ing the kind of songs that Jesus loves to 
hear. She found many beautiful songs that 
all the Pathfinders enjoyed. Soon the school 
grounds were echoing with the glorious 
strains of her lovely songs. 

Now mother told Julie she must keep 
feeding her new garden, for it lacked many 
important ingredients, such as love of spiri- 
tual things and thoughtfulness for others. 

Soon Julie’s garden was growing well, 
but she had to keep after the weeds all 
the time, so the flowers could grow and 
bloom beautifully for all the world to see, 
a garden to be proud of. 

For that’s exactly what Julie intended 
her mind should be. 





Home With a Cold 
From page 3 


“Helen, the television would not be warm 
if it had not been on. Did you look at 
television while I was at church?” 

Her words were not loud, but they were 
direct. Helen moved uneasily in the chair. 

“I... I just saw one picture—at 11 
o'clock,” she stammered. “It wasn’t any 
good. I turned it off before the story was 
half over.” 

There was an awkward silence. What 
would mother do? 

“Let's kneel right here and have a word 
of prayer,” mother said, and moved over to 
the sofa near Helen. She kneeled quickly, 
but Helen’s legs felt like wood. It was a 
real strain to kneel. 

“Dear Lord,” mother prayed quietly, 
“Thank You for taking care of Helen while 
I was at church. Thank You for the good 
services we had today. Please help Helen to 
understand Your commandment. Forgive her, 
and help her to love You more. Bless her 
father. Help her to accept Your love before 
it is too late. Amen.” 

As if nothing unusual had happened, 
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mother began to change her clothes. After 
washing her hands she started to warm 
dinner. 

The lump in Helen’s throat grew smaller 
slowly. But she couldn’t look at mother yet. 
The food was delicious but she did not 
enjoy it. 

What if something had happened to her 
while the TV was on? What if daddy 
had come home from the office while she 
was watching the program? 

She wanted so badly to help daddy obey 
God’s laws. How could she help him, though, 
if she broke God’s laws? 

The long day finally ended. Mother and 
daughter knelt by THelen’s bed. Helen 
paused as she ended her prayer. “And dear 
Jesus, please forgive me for turning on the 
TV today. Help me to love You so much 
that Satan won't be able to make me hurt 
You like that again. Amen.” 


Poisoned! 
From page 5 


As the doctor pressed the lad, the whole 
story soon came out. Not only did Billy 
smoke, but others of his classmates had 
the same habit. He described how they 
would sneak around where they would not 
be seen, how the first smoke had made them 
sick, but the more they smoked the less the 
sickness bothered them, and soon they could 
smoke without being sick. Fortunately these 
children had no money to spend, so they 
could not buy cigarettes; therefore, the only 
time they could get them was when some 
grownup carelessly left his cigarettes where 
the boys could find them. Now, after seven 
years of smoking the poison had ruined 
Billy’s system, and he was sick much of the 
time. 

Mother was sad that Billy and his friends 
had learned to smoke, but she was glad 
that she had found out in time; and now, 
with the skillful help of the doctor, perhaps 
Billy could be cured of the habit and become 
a healthy boy again. As she walked home 
with him she thought it was very unfor- 
tunate indeed that grownups should set 
such a bad example before children, and 
she determined to use her influence to dis- 
courage anyone from using tobacco. 

Billy had a hard struggle to gain the 


victory. The doctor talked with him several 
times, and helped him to understand how 
he was weakening his whole body and possi- 
bly interfering with his entire future life. 
Under careful treatment the sore throat 
was soon better, and in a year or so Billy’s 
body was stronger and he was much hap- 
pier. You can rest assured that from then 
on he tried to get the rest of his playmates 
to stop smoking, and he encouraged new 
playmates mever to smoke THAT FIRST 
CIGARETTE. 


The Flying Pants 
From page 11 


My daddy raced to the tent where Elder 
Conger and Elder Meyers had been sleep- 
ing. Running from the tent was a very 
dark figure with a pair of pants flapping 
faster than a bat’s wings from his arm. 
Daddy was the only one dressed, and he 
almost flew past the two bewildered, sleepy- 
eyed tent dwellers, toward the fast-disap- 
pearing pants. About one hundred and 
fifty feet past the tent, daddy made a flying 
leap, landed on the thief, locked his arms 
around his neck, and yelled, “I’ve got him!” 

He looked up and saw a very white 
night shirt with Brother Meyers in it, run- 
ning out of the darkness toward him, with 
Elders Conger and Thumwood bringing 
up the rear. Elder Meyers grabbed for 
his precious trousers, and quickly going 
through the pockets sighed with relief and 
said, “Brother Stevens, where did you come 
from?” Elder Thumwood said, “Providence 
brought him into camp at just the right 
time to save the hard-earned $80 that was 
in the flying pants.” 

Times were hard in those days. The 
depression was on, and $80 was like $500 
now. 

The men phoned the conference presi- 
dent, Elder Detwiler, for instructions on 
what to do with the thief. For fear that 
he might return when camp meeting got 
under way, they had him put in jail. 

Next day the newspaper printed an arti- 
cle about it, saying the thief had also broken 
into several homes before that and that 
eventually “Sergeant Sullivan nabbed the 
culprit.” How do you like that, when my 
daddy was so brave? It proves the old saying 
—"Leave it to the Irish!” 
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WRITE OR DRAW FOR 


JUNIOR GUIDE 


AUTHORS’ GUILD 
AND WIN AN AWARD 


The JUNIOR GUIDE Authors’ Guild is 
your department. You write for it. You draw 
the pictures. 

Writers, artists, poets, and photographers 
—and those who wish they were—between 
ten and fifteen years of age are invited to 
contribute material that will be of inter- 
est to other Juniors. 

STORIES should be something interesting 
that happened to you or your friends or 
your pet, an answer to prayer, or something 
that helped you learn a lesson. Keep them 
short. 

POEMS should not be more than sixteen 
lines long. 

DRAWINGS should be on stiff paper or 
poster board. They may be drawn in black 
pencil, black writing ink, India ink, charcoal, 
or water colors, but not in ordinary pencil or 
blue Ink, as these don't reproduce well. For 
best results use a good grade black wax 
pencil on coquille board, which you can 
get at a stationery store. Make them at 
least 6” x 6”, and wrap carefully. 

PHOTOGRAPHS will be acceptable, too, on 
any subject, black and white, and not smaller 
than 21%” x 24”, preferably larger. Wrap 
carefully. 

Please give your name, age, and address. 

And a parent or teacher must sign, “This 
is the original work of the sender, and was 
not copied." This means too that a poem or 
story must not be written from memory. 

The best original contributions will win 
awards. “First awards" of $2.00 are offered 
in each of the four categories—stories, 
poems, drawings, photographs. And "awards" 
of $1.00 will also be given, depending on how 
much space is available. 

Contributions for December must reach the 
JUNIOR GUIDE during September. 

Send your contribution to Lawrence Max- 
well, Junior Guide, Washington 12, D.C. 
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Janice Winston, age 14. 12 Roselyn Place, Vaux 
Hall, New Jersey, U.S.A. Skating, poems, biking, 
cooking. 

Amanda Ann Gil, age 12. 532 North San Pedro, 
Las Cruces, New Mexico, U.S.A. Roller skating, bak- 
ing, swimming, biking, cooking, dolls, photographs. 

Hamid Aziz Qamar, age 13. 21/E Bata Pur, Lahore, 
West Pakistan. Stamps, coins. 

Margaret L. Sue, age 11. 129 West County Line 
Road, Yucaipa, California, U.S.A. Cooking, stamps, 
dolls, Pathfinders. 

Richard Guaye, age 13. c/o W. J. Guaye, P.O. 
Box 124, Accra-Ghana, Africa. Table tennis. 

Lois Netherton, age 13. Route 2, Box 376, Spring- 
field, Oregon, U.S.A. Riding horses, reading, salt 
shakers. 

Virginia Montgomery, age 12. Route 4, Box 327, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S.A. Reading, skating, 
biking, music, baby-sitting. 

Omar Joshua Sandalo, age 12. Mountain View 
College, Malaybalay, Bukidnon, Philippine Islands. 
Biking, swimming, reading. 

Candy Dunn, age 11. RFD #2, Bryant Pond, Maine, 
U.S.A. Post cards, booklets and folders. 

Donna Tetzlaff, age 12. 621 North Ninth Street, 
Breckenridge, Minnesota, U.S.A. Post cards, hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Carolyne Bisseger, age 13. 1022 Huntly Road, 
Niles, Michigan, U.S.A. Sports, reading, piano, em- 
broidery. 

Lois Baily, age 13. 204 S. St. Joseph, Niles, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Reading. 

Cathy Johnson, age 13. 317 Miller, Buchanan, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Sports, reading, cooking. 

Lovan Oxander, age 12. Range Line Road, Bu- 
chanan, Michigan, U.S.A. Reading, sewing, cooking, 
piano. 

Bea Mary Slater, age 11. 1202 N. Sixteenth Street, 
Niles, Michigan, U.S.A. Knitting, cooking, sports. 

Gary La Rose, age 13. 134 Arbor Drive, Niles, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Sports, reading, coins, stamps, 
model airplanes. 





Gardener for God 
From page 8 


must go to Cape Town,” he told Afrikaner. 
“I cannot go just anywhere I like on my 
own. I must make arrangements with the 
London Society or at least with a representa- 
tive. But when I think of the good streams 
and the good grazing land, I know that I 
must do something.” 
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“Afrikaner go with you,” Afrikaner said. 
Both men looked each other squarely in the 
eyes. Neither of them said a word about the 
price that was on the head of one of them. 

As the men traveled the long journey 
to Cape Town, they made a great many 
stops along the way. No matter how small 
a village, it was not too small for them. It 
was amazing how impressed the people 
were by the sight of the cruel chief who had 
turned gentle. As he spoke to them with 
simple dignity, they realized that he was 
still every inch a chief in spite of that 
gentleness. Many begged for someone to 
come to them and stay and teach them how 
to become Christians. 

“If only more missionaries could come,” 
Robert cried out. “There must be thousands 
and thousands of villages where no one has 
ever even heard the name of Jesus.” 

“Some day men come,’ Afrikaner told 
him with simple faith. Robert nodded. But 
he wished that someday was now, this min- 
ute. 

In Cape Town young Moffat learned that 
Bechuanaland was already marked out as 
his next location. And humbly he accepted 
the fact that he was to be in charge of the 
station. He had hoped to be sent as a 
preacher and teacher, to help Mr. Hamilton 
who was already there. He didn’t even won- 
der, however, how Mr. Hamilton would re- 
act. He knew that that man, with the face 
of a saint, would welcome him in any 
capacity. Nothing mattered to him but that 
as many Africans as possible should be told 
about Jesus Christ, their Saviour. Smiling 
to himself, he said, “We will be two Rob- 
erts together—Robert Hamilton and Rob- 
ert Moffat, fellow missionaries.” 

Months had stretched into years, but Rob- 
ert had never given up hope that Mary 
would join him eventually. Now that he 
was going to a new station Robert wished 
for her more than ever. There was a letter 
waiting in Cape Town that crushed his 
hopes. Mary told him not to wait any longer. 
Her people would not relent. “Yet,” she 
finished the letter, “I had always believed 
that it was God’s plan for us to work to- 
gether. Surely I could be a help with the 
African women and children!” 

Then, just as the two men were ready 
to go back to Namaqualand another letter 
came. It was so close on the heels of the 
first one that it must have been sent only a 
day or two after it. “My parents have de- 








cided to put me into the Lord’s hands at last. 
They feel that perhaps they have stood in 
our way and in God’s way too long. I will 
sail as soon as possible.” 

Robert Moffat strode down the streets of 
Cape Town singing, “Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow.” Afrikaner’s voice 
joined in. Together they started their jour- 
ney home. No one had remembered that 
there was a price on Afrikaner’s head. 

(To be continued) 





The Big Back Room 
From page 14 


“Bob’s only at school,” Jill said softly. 
And when she knew she could not hold 
her tears back any longer, she heard the car 
turn into the driveway. “That must be 
daddy,” she said, and went slowly out to 
meet him. 

“Daddy,” she cried, and his arms were 
about her. “I don’t want it, not ever, not 
ever. I want Bob. I want him to come home.” 

“Don't cry, Jill honey. Here, take my 
handkerchief.” Jill dabbed at her tears. 
“Don’t let mother see you cry,” he warned. 
“And now the three of us are going out. 
We'll go for a drive in the country, then 
have dinner somewhere. We'll be home in 
plenty of time for you to do your homework. 
Come on, honey, it will cheer us all.” 

And driving out into the country, sitting 
between her parents in the early twilight 
of that September day, Jill sadly felt that 
in some way her whole life had been 
changed. But one thing she was sure would 
always be the same: Bob’s room would re- 
main his room. It would be there waiting 
for him forever, and she wondered as she 
reached for her mother’s hand how she ever 
could have thought differently. 





Ride to Remember 
From page 9 


out, “Listen!” and the crowd would be un- 
expectedly quiet, straining to hear the whis- 
tle from around the bend. 

As we waited Cheryl became more ex- 
cited and began asking questions. “How far 
is it to Durand? How long will it take to 
get there? When will we get back? Does 
it stop anywhere else?” 





Knowing God Prepares for Wisdom 


September 

11. Prov. 9:10 Wisdom’s foundation 
12. 1 Cor. 2:4 Paul’s wisdom 

13. 1 Cor. 3:19 World’s wisdom 


14. James 3:17 
15. Prov. 15:21 
16. Prov. 11:12 
17. Pa: “SD212 


Heavenly wisdom 

Think of this for a while 
Practical wisdom 

Apply your heart today 








The excitement was catching. Several 
people tried to answer her at once. Grandpa 
said it was about thirty miles to Durand. A 
lady standing by us said if she remembered 
correctly there was only one other stop, and 
it took about forty minutes. I told her there 
was no telling when the train would get 
back but we would be there waiting when- 
ever it was. 

Then we heard the whistle—no need to 
strain—it was loud and clear, as old No. 
6319 chugged around the bend. People were 
running in every direction—parents tak- 
ing little children away from the tracks, 
camera fans trying to get good vantage 
points, and the would-be passengers trying 
to figure out just where the conductor 
would put down his little step. 

As the train ground to a stop it seemed 
that the whole crowd surged toward it. 

Cheryl groaned, “Oh, I'll never get on. 
There are so many, and look, it’s already 
full!” 

Even the platforms between the cars were 
packed with passengers, and there were two 
and three faces at every window. 

I tried to be encouraging. “I think you'll 
make it. Just get right up there in line.” 

As she pressed into the crowd, the con- 
ductor shouted, “Standing room only!” It was 
sad to see some of the older folks turn 
back because they felt they wouldn't be 
able to stand all the way. 

Just then my husband and his mother 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson Theme for the third quarter: "The Path of Obedience" 


X!/!—Contentment 


(September 17) 


Memory VERSE: “Godliness with contentment is 
great gain” (1 Timothy 6:6). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Repeat or read the tenth commandment (Ex. 
20:17). Read about the evils of being covetous, 
in 1 Timothy 6:6-11, and the antidote Christ 
gives for this evil, in Matthew 6:19-21. Learn 
the memory verse. 


SUNDAY 
The Root of Evil 


Open your Bible to 1 Timothy 6. 


The last of the Ten Commandments warns us 
against coveting—the inordinate (not limited 
to rules) desire for things that are not ours. If 
this commandment were faithfully kept, there 
would be much more happiness in the world, for 
many people make themselves miserable by 
= for what they cannot or should not 

ve. 

Paul uses very strong language to tell us how 
harmful it is to have all our thoughts centered 
on coveting money. Read what he says, in verse 
10, first part. 

The root is a vital part of a plant. If you 
disconnect a plant from its root, it dies. So if 
people could get away from coveting they would 
be cut off from much that is evil. 

James asks the question, “From whence come 
wars and fightings among you?” and gives the 
answer, “Come they not hence, even of your 
lusts that war in your members? Ye lust, and 
have not: ye kill, and desire to have, and cannot 
obtain: ye fight and war, yet ye have not, because 
ye ask not” (James 4:1, 2). Quarrels in families, 
among neighbors, between countries, are often 
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the result of covetousness—wanting the posses- 
sions of others. 

Jesus invites us, if we desire anything, to ask 
Him for it, and if it is best for us He will give 
it to us. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 303, par. 1. 

THINK how much evil and unhappiness results 
from wanting what is another’s. 


Pray to be free of this evil. 


MONDAY 
Satan the Author of Covetousness 


Open your Bible to Isaiah 14. 


Satan, who is the father of lies and a murderer 
from the beginning, was the first to covet. While 
occupying a high place in the courts of heaven, 
he began coveting what was not his. Read of 
his unlawful desires, in verses 13 and 14. 

“Instead of seeking to make God supreme in 
the affections and allegiance of His creatures, it 
was Lucifer’s endeavor to win their service and 
homage to himself. And coveting the honor 
which the infinite Father had bestowed upon His 
Son, this prince of angels aspired to power 
which it was the prerogative of Christ alone to 
wield.”—-The Great Controversy, p. 494. 

In verse 12 find what Satan’s covetousness 
led to. 

Having reaped the punishment of his covet- 
ousness, Satan wanted others to share his wick- 
edness. He appeared in beautiful form to sinless 
Eve, turned her attention to the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil, and tempted her to covet 
its fruit. “And when the woman saw that the 
tree was good for food, and that it was pleasant 
to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one 








wise, she took of the fruit thereof, and did eat, 
and gave also unto her husband with her; and 
he did eat” (Gen. 3:6). 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 494, par. 1. 


TuHINK! Do you listen to Satan when he tempts 
you to covet what you should not have? 


Pray for strength to resist his temptations. 


TUESDAY 
Men Who Coveted 


Open your Bible to John 12. 


Covetousness usually leads to dishonesty. 
When Achan made his confession to Joshua, he 
admitted about the things he had stolen, “I 
coveted them, and took them” (Joshua 7:21). 

It was the covetousness—love of money—in 
his heart that led Judas to complain about Mary’s 
pouring the precious ointment over the feet of 
Jesus. Read what he said, in verse 5. 

The Lord knew his heart, however. Find in 
verse 6 what the real reason for his complaint 
was. 

It was covetousness that led Ananias and 
Sapphira to keep back some of the money they 
promised the Lord’s cause, and to lie about it. 

Covetousness is usually followed by other sins. 
King Ahab coveted Naboth’s vineyard situated 
near his palace, so that he could make an herb 
garden out of it. When he could not get it in a 
lawful manner, he acted on his wicked queen’s 
advice and schemed to have Naboth falsely ac- 
cused and put to death. So his covetousness led 
to bearing false witness and to murder. 

If covetousness were stifled as soon as it lifts 
its ugly head, how much sorrow would be 
averted! 





God let Ananias and Sapphira die when they lied, 
to show us what a serious sin coveting can lead to. 


For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 74. 

Tuink! Are you in danger of letting covetous 
desires lead you into trouble? 


Pray for the grace of God to keep you from 
covetous thoughts. 


WEDNESDAY 
The Opposite of Covetousness 


Open your Bible to Philippians 4. 


The Bible tells us how to avoid the deadly sin 
of covetousness. We can replace covetous feelings 
with another kind of feeling—a feeling of godly 
contentment. 

“Be content with such things as ye have: for 
he hath said, I will never leave thee, nor for- 
sake thee” (Heb. 13:5). 

If we were to thank God more than we do for 
His rich blessings—for His great love and care 
that led Him to send Jesus to die for our sins, 
for His nearness to us day and night, for His 
care for our needs, for placing us in Christian 
churches, homes, and schools—we should have 
no room for covetousness. 


“Count your many blessings, 
Name them one by one, 
And it will surprise you 
What the Lord hath done.” 


Paul who had been wealthy and famous, gave 
up all for Jesus and accepted the life of a foreign 
missionary among peoples so prejudiced that his 
life was always in danger, yet he was content, 
because he had the knowledge and love of Jesus. 
Read his words, in verse 11. 

We covet when we wish we could gain some- 
thing we do not have the money or the ability 
to obtain lawfully. The words of our memory 
verse tell us that “godliness with contentment 
is great gain” (1 Tim. 6:6). 

That is the secret of keeping the tenth com- 
mandment—to cultivate contentment. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 259, par. 1. 


THINK! Are you counting your blessings? 


Pray to be content with the things God gives 
you. 


THURSDAY 
Where to Keep Your Treasure 


Open your Bible to Matthew 6. 


A little while ago a man who lived on skid 
row died. He used to go into the side alleys and 
search the garbage cans for food. Those who 
knew him shook their heads. Poor man, they 
said, he hasn’t a thing in the world! But they 
were wrong! On his death it was found that he 
had hundreds of thousands of dollars. But it 
did him no good while he lived. 

Jesus tells us what to do with our treasure. We 
are neither to hoard it like that poor old man 
nor are we to waste it as the prodigal son wasted 
his money. Read what Jesus tells us to do with 
our treasure, in verses 19 and 21. 

When we overcome sin, when we work to 
save others from sin, we are laying up for our- 
selves treasures in heaven. 

“Every word or deed that through the grace 
of Christ shall kindle in one soul an impulse that 
reaches heavenward, every effort that tends to 
the formation of a Christlike character, is laying 
up treasure in heaven.”—Thoughts From the 
Mount of Blessing, p. 90. 

This is the treasure that lasts. This is the only 
kind of treasure we should covet. Paul tells us 
that it is good to covet this kind of treasure. 
“Covet earnestly the best gifts,” he says in 1 
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Corinthians 12:31. 
gifts that help people—gifts of teaching and heal- 
ing—gifts that help us bring Heaven’s blessings 
to others. 


And he speaks about the 


For further reading: Thoughts From 
Mount of Blessing, p. 90 (1943 ed., p. 135). 

Tuink! Are you by overcoming and by mission- 
ary service laying up treasure in heaven? 

Pray to covet only the good gifts that help 
you to obtain treasure in heaven. 


FRIDAY 


RepeaT the tenth commandment. (Ex. 20:17.) 
WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 


1. The root of all evil? (1 Tim. 6:10.) 

2. The first being in heaven to covet? (Isa. 
14:12-14.) 

3. The first inhabitant of the earth to covet? 
(Gen. 3:6.) 

NAME the things these people coveted and tell 
the results of their coveting: 

1. Achan 

2. Judas 

3. Ananias and Sapphira 

4. Ahab 

UNSCRAMBLE this word that is the opposite of 
covetousness. 


the 


TTTOCEEMNNN 

WHERE does Jesus tell us to lay up our trea- 
sure? 

ReaD again the quotation from Thoughts From 
the Mount of Blessing that tells us how to do 
this. 

For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bible 
Story, vol. 1, pp. 61-72; vol. 5, pp. 44-50. 

Review the memory verse. 





Ride to Remember 
From page 19 


rushed up. They had not been home at the 
time we left, so when we learned there 
would be a second engine I had called to 
tell them. They had arrived just in time 
to see Cheryl leave on this historic journey. 

Only seconds after she had climbed the 
steps and disappeared into the coach, we 
heard the “All aboard.” 

We had no idea where Cheryl was stand- 
ing or whether she could even see us or not, 
but we laughed and waved with the rest of 
the crowd as the train pulled out. 

Two hours later Cheryl emerged from the 
returning train still in a state of excitement. 


“That train ride was just like New Yeat’s 
and the Fourth of July all at once,” she 
told us breathlessly. “There were people 
everywhere watching for us. Some were on 
roofs of buildings, some on boxcars, and 
others were lined up at every grade cross- 
ing. Boys ran alongside the engine as we 
slowed down for the little villages where 
we didn’t stop.” 

She paused for breath and then went on 
to tell us about the different kinds of pas- 
sengers. There were old men reminiscing 
about the early days of railroading, and 
children combining this trip on the final 
steam-hauled train with the thrill of their 
first train ride. Some sentimental railroad 
fans wore engineers’ caps and got auto- 
graphs from the train crew. Others were 
model-railroad enthusiasts who seemed 
more interested in the details of the locomo- 
tive and cars than in the ride itself. 


The attitude of most of the passengers 
seemed to be like that of a Detroit man, 
who had bought a ticket to the first stop 
but became so fascinated he forgot to get off. 

“And you haven’t heard the best part,” 
Cheryl exclaimed, as we got in the car to go 
home. “I didn’t even have to pay for this 
history-making ride!” It seems that when 
the conductor asked for her ticket, she re- 
peated what the ticket agent had told her 
about getting one on the train, but he just 
smiled and helped her into the coach. Ap- 
parently he was out of tickets and wasn’t 
about to turn anyone away on this trip. 

“This is something you can tell your 
grandchildren,” grandma told Cheryl as we 
rode home. 

“It would be worth telling all right,” 
Cheryl murmured, “but that’s a long way 
off.” 


Grandma only smiled. 
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FLICKERTAIL, No. 10 
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1. Young Flickertail was a Richardson ground squir- 
rel. Before the white man came his tribe shared the 
grassy plains with the buffalo. 2. Now the area 
occupied by them is wheat-growing country, and 
they prefer the luscious wheat to the “prairie wool” 











4. The Richardson ground squirrel is not striped or 
spotted like some of his relatives, but his coat is a 
yellowish gray, darker above and lighter beneath. 5. 
Like the rest of his tribe, Flickertail had been sleep- 
ing through the long winter in his Alberta home. 


they once fed on. 3. Often they are called “picket 
pin” gophers, because at a distance many a cowboy 
has mistaken one for a ready-made picket to which 
he can tether his horse. The trouble is that the 
“picket” dives down a hole as the cowboy approaches. 








Feeling the warmth of spring he awakened, rubbed 
his eyes, and stretched. 6. Before going to sleep he 
had dug a tunnel part way up from his sleeping 
chamber and blocked his main entrance to keep out 
enemies. Now he finished digging his way out. 














7. When he emerged he saw that it was spring. The 
meadows were covered with the lavender blossoms 
of the pasqueflowers, and the grass was turning 
green. 8. Overhead he heard the honking of Canada 
geese, and saw long lines of waterfowl migrating to 
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the northern lakes for the nesting season. Spring 
was definitely here and he was glad to be awake 
again. 9. It was so good to be alive, and he felt so 
happy about it that he simply had to stand up as 
tall as he could and let out a high-pitched whistle. 





